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From the ( Boston _) Monthly Anthology. 
MEMOIR OF MRS. INCHBALD.* 


BIOGFRAPHERS have frequently remark- 
ed, that the lives of literary characters are sel- 
dom attended with extraordinary incidents ; 
or, if their peculiar adventures be ever so noble 
and difficult, they are beyond the comprehen- 
sion and observance of the common multitude, 
and will therefore, in vain, demand attention 
from any but the fond admirers of their works. 
But the subject of the present memoir, who has 
been long known both here, and in her native 
country, as an ingenious Dramatist, an engag- 
ing Novelist, and a conciliating advocate of 
pure morali'y, may be adduced in opposition to 
the precedns remark. The heroines of fic- 
tion, whose auctions are restrained within the 
lim'ts of probability, can rarely enter a more 
wonderful carecr of life, than that of Mrs. Inch- 
bald. <A circumstantial deta'l however cannot 
be here pretended. Nothing more will be of- 
fered than a brief epitome of those anecdotes 
and narratives, which have, at several times, 
been published by her professed acquaintances. 
Should the fair reader frown at the recital of 
these romantic adventures, she is entreated to 
direct her attention chiefly totheir happy events 
—but if she listen with an approving smile, she 
is likewise requested to consider, that those 
wild and whimsical attempts, which depend al- 
most entirely on the uid of miracles for honour- 
able success, must not be v’'ewed for imitation. 
The principal design in collecting this cursory 
accountisto gratify the inquisiti:e witha histor 


of a singular personage, who by madlydaring to | 


seek, has fortunately attained her object ; who 
by greatly resolving and persever'ng with forti- 
tude, has ut length become a conspicuous orna- 
ment to her sex. 

Mrs. Inchbald, whose maiden name was E- 
lizabeth Simpson, was born in the year 1756, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s,* in the county of Suf- 
folk. Her father, a reputable farmer in that 
pluce, died while she was an infant; but her 
mother, a discreet and intelligent woman, con- 
tinued to occupy the farm, and managed her 
family with respectable decency. Her child- 
ren, who were considerably numerous, were 
all remarkably handsome, but Elizabeth was 
d'stinguished as eminently beautiful. Nature 
however still leaves her best works unfinished : 
Miss Simpson had so great an impediment in 
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* It will be perceived, that much of this memoir is 
teken verbatim from thet in a work entitled « Public 
Characters.” 


Tt Or St. Edmundsbury. 
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her speech, that all she attempted to utter was 
unintelligible to those, who had not been ac- 
customed to hear her. This misfortune so 
much intimidated her before strangers, and 
preyed so eagerly on her spirits, that in her 
earliest days she became averse to society and 
sought the deepest seclusion, where “ melan- 
choly marked her for her own,” 

Under this affliction, books became her chief 
companions, and she particularly delighted in 
such, as contained descriptions of life directly 
oppogiteyo her own. Thus it generally hap- 
pens, that they, who are in the immediate en- 
joyment of solitude, are captivated by the ideal 
pleasures of active society ; while those, who 
are buffeting the rude gales of life in the acqui- 
sition of fortune cr dignity, sigh for the felici- 
ties of retirement.—Reading, however, awak- 
ened her curiosity, which at length became so 
active, that she, at the age of thirteen, was 
heard to declare——“ she would rather die, than 
live any longer without seeing the world.”-—~ 
Desirous of seeing those manners and fashions, 
of which she had often read in newspapers and 


magazines, and, above all, of visiting the me- | 


tropolis, of wh'ch young minds commonly re- 
tain the most romantc conreptions, she pro- 
posed many plans for accomplishing her pur- 
pose ; but these were always rejected by her 
friends, and she was peremptorily forbidden to 


indulge a tho’t so dangerous to her own safety 


and to the peace of the family. 

But this desire increased with her years, and 
she resolved to effect by stratagem the design 
which she could not execute by permission.—- 
She was now sixteen vears old, and was become 
sull more beaut! ful: her hair was of that bright 
golden colour, so much celebrated by poets and 


painters; her complexion was the glow of love- 


_iliness itself; her eyes were dark, and her teeth 








perfectly white ; she was tall, and the symme- 
try of her person was elegant and correspond- 
ent to every description of perfect drawing.— 
Such was our heroine, when in the year 1772, 


about the end of February, at an early hour in | 


the morning, she stole away unperceived by 
any ofthe family, furnished enly with a few ne- 
cessaries, which she had previonsly packed up 
ina bund-box, and ran about two miles across 
some fields to the Londen rozd, where with an 
indescribable perturbation she waited for the 
coming of the stage coach, which soon conveyed 
her to “ that spot of glory and that world of 
wo,” the metropolis. 

Elopements usually excite romantie ideas ; 
though, that a love-s'ck girl should risk every 
thing for the men she loves, is surely not very 
wonderful ; but, that a young and beaut ful fe- 
male, without communicating her intention to 


any one, destitute not only of , but even 
of a confident, should 
«« Wander forth to see the world alone.” 


isincident far more congenial to the page of 
fiction, than to that of sober history. But the 
most romantic projects of youth are seldom 
formed without a reference to the accomplish- 
ment of some rational purpose, or to the attain- 
ment of some particular pleaspre. Curiosity 
after every thing worthy of curiosity, and that 


| knowledge of the world, which is so frequently 


extolled as the most desirable acquirement, in- 
duced this fair adventurer to adopt a conduct, 
which, at first view, appears to be singular in- 
discretion. She did not, however, leave her 
home without some settled plan. She had often 
heard her family mention the wife of a trades 
man, who was a distant relation. This relation 
she determined to visit, imagining that, after 





| having made herself known, she shouldbe per- 
/ mitted to remain under her care, till she had 
_ gratified that curiosity, which had prompted her 


- tothis extraordinary undertaking, and for which 
| she intended to solicit her mother’s pardon by 
writing to her from this asylum. But, alas, no 
asylum was open! On arriving at the house, 
she had the inconceivable mortification to find, 
that it was no -Jonger occupied by persons re- 
lated to her.—They had retired from business, 
and taken a residence in Wales. 

It was near ten at night, when Miss Simpson 
' received these dismal tidings. The surprise 


“and anxiety, discovered in her countenance, 


drew the attention of those, to whom she was 
speaking, She appeared before them harrass- 
ed, alarmed, and evidently without a place of 
shelter. She confessed her situation, and re- 
» quested they would permit her to stay, tll she 
could consider whither to go, for the remainder 
of the night. ‘Touched with pity, the people 
of the house compl ed with her reques'. This 
civility, more than her situation, filling her eyes 
with tears, her hospitable entertainers then in- 
vited her to continue with them through the 
night. They likewise desired her- to make 
herself easy with so much good-nature and 
kindness, 2s to raise in. her mind suspicions 
more alarming, than any that she had yet con- 
ceived on finding herself in London without a 
friend to protect her. 
As her knowledge of the world had been 
chiefly derived from the perusal of novels, she 


: had read too many stories of the various arts.of 


seduction to attribute such particular civil t'es 
to any other motive thin seducing artifive — 
Her suspicion of their evil design was confirm- 
ed Gn recollecting that she heard the people in 
_ the shop whisper, as she possed through i.— 
* how beautiful !” and that the coachiman, on 
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receiving his fare and leaving herito their pso- 
tect on, significantly bade them make the 
most of her.”"—What more fully conv nced her 
was the entrance of an elderly, corpulent wo- 
min so exactly answerable to the common de- 
scriptions, nnoveis,of a procuress, that our he- 
roine iminediately saw her safety dependent on 
another elopement. Seizing her bund-box, she 
sleatly and suddenly rushed out of the house, 
leavins the good people, in the mids: of their 
tenderness and compussion, to stare on each 
otier, and to reprove their ili-timed pity. 
Fati.ued wth in her hurried flight, she 
stopped a moment to rest her box on « post in 
the street. The horrors of her situation now 
presented themselves in colours more dreadful 
than ever. ‘To procure a lodging for the re- 
minder of the night without exposing herself 
to ibe arts and impositions of iicentious men, 
©: of mercenary woinen, she thought would be 
impracticable without recourse to stratagem ; 
for the unexperienced are tco upt to con- 
clude, that deceit and artifice can be co'i- 
teracted only by their own instruments.—Af- 
ter ruminating some time, the thought was 
suggested, that could she conceal the, circum- 
stance of her being acountry girl, she would 
have nothing to dread from those, whom she 
considered as the unprincip!ed and inhuman 
destroyers of female innocence. Without re- 
flecting how she might be quest oned under 
any assumed character, she spiritediy entered 
the first house, which she saw exhibit—* Lodg- 
ings to let,” pretending that she was a milii- 
ner’s apprentice, accustomed to London, and 
w.nted lodgings only for a night or two, because 
her mistress, having unexpectedly a number 
of visitors from the country, was obliged to 
give up all her beds.” ‘The peopie, to whom 
she addressed this tale, expressed their doubts 
of its veracity ; and while she was strongly as- 
serting its truth, sbe turned her h.ad and be- 
heid the same wacdesman, irom whose house 
she had just escaped, un attentive auditor to 
her new story. He had followed his uncom- 
mon visitor, and confronting her with the rela- 
tion she had given him of her being just arriv- 
ed from the country, gave her a sense of shame 
which had hitherto been an utter stranger to 


her bosom. 
(To be contiaved. ) 








MISCELLANEQUTS. 








From the Monthly Anthology. 


LETTERS TO LEINWHA, 
TEACHER OF MORALITY 4% THE RECESSES OF LAe 
TAINGUIN, FROM A WANDERER IN THE WESI1. 


LETTER VY. 


THE fairest hopes of man are blasted ina 
moment, and when he fancies himself secure, 
at the very summit of felicity, he is most in dai- 
ger of being hurled from the enjoyment.— 
While I yet write, a pestilence desolates the 
city ; and thousands are swept 'nto eternity un- 
p:id of their last honours ‘ Death, who out- 
str-ps the fteting feet of Fear, seems impatient 
of T me, and the only consolation left to the ai- 
Picte!,'s the certainty of following those whon 
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‘the ‘excess@f eeiefin these, whose minds are 
not discipi ned by philosophy, and who seein in 
their first paroxism to forvet? that death is tiie 
best gift from heiven to man. 

weeAs all communication with you will be 
now awhiie cut off, and the avenues to the city 
closed to-imorrow, | am about to retire into the 
country ; and await the return of health and 
tranquility. 

Furewel ! May that blessing, of which this 
land is deprived, never be wanting to the friend 
of my bosom. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BONAPARTE, 


( Concluded from our last) 


NOW you shall have bim wi another light, at the 
theatre, where he is ilways much exposed, though, 
as he sits low inthe bos, «tf he were « littl taller ke 
would be much more so. Vhen he enters, he is so 
quick that he is always seated before any oue is aware 
ot his august presence. A faint appluuse’ is aitempt- 
ed, and he half rises which puts an end to it. Durme 
the performance he looks continually towards the 
stage, now and then catching a giance at his chained 
tigers in the pit, turning his eyes ina sly way with- 
out moving his head, He continually picks his nose 
like an irritable man....taukes snuff, and then, French- 
man lke, blows his trumpet. He has a fine high fore- 
head, that is, it is rather narrow, but the distance is 
great between his eye brows and the heir, which 
grows far from the fuce. Hus bair is totally neglected, 
cut rather short. I have frequently been at the theatre, 
when ia the eld plays of RB. cine and Corneille, there 
have been very 
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v severe allusions to his situation, to his 
usurpation, &c. which probably the audience applaud- 
ed, in o/d times; but they ure sure now to receive 
them with instantaneous and loud applause. He how- 
ever only runs his jorefnger under the end of his nose: 
kick ifyou will, but (have ve fast enough.” 
pizy, however, celied Henri VILL came out, which he 
attended, as often does a first representation; it 
contained a cortinual invective against him, and he in- 
stantly ordered the piecs suppressed. You may usk, 
low they dared bring it forth? Why he might with 
more saiecty imprison cvery man in Paris, than en- 
croach upon ihe liberty of the stage; it is a French- 
man’s birth right, i may say. It is the school in which 
they receive all their principles ; and where Twentry- 
e1GitT are opened every mght, you inay imagine it to 
be the subsiitute both for school and church. 

‘Yo continue my subject: when Lonapsrte rises to 
quit the theaure, he turns tothe audience, shows a fine 
row of teeth, (what a tyger’s grin!) makes several 
quick bows and disappears. A few voices immedi- 
ately, as ordered, sound forth the “ vive ’Empereur !” 
and a few clap their hands; but I never yet heve vvit- 
nessed any thing but a cold indifference in any au-h- 
ence. The I'rench are very quick and unanimous ; and 
could he once excite them toapp'aud him, it would 
pervade the whele audience, and their would be no 
end to their enthusiasm. 

As to the empress, she looks, from knowing a little 
of the old court, somewhat as becomes imperial ma- 
jesty. There is an appearance of great ansiety, of that 
kina of disturbed feelings, which a person has who is 
mounted on a hich place, er in danger of being over- 
turned in a carriage ; a took which allher guards and 
splendour cannot banish from her countenance. She 
is generally very well painied, well dressed, and 
seems to be about fifty. “he is or pretends to be ver 
religious. I saw on her toilette at St. Cloud, severs] 
religious works and a splendid bible! It is said she 
is much troubled by the predictions of a fortune-teller 
when young. She was told that she wouid marry « 
nobleman, Count Beauharnois; that he would die a 

imnatural death ; thet afterwards she would pass 
miserable and perilous life ; would finally be a quect 
nd greater than a queen, but * gure la chute !” w 
the sentence; * Bewure of the fall!” AN this woul 
naturally be invented, but I was told it by Frenchme 
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he has taken away. It would harrow up thy 
heart, Leiawha, son of Tai-ic-vang, to beheld 


whe were in the hebit of meeting her during Boua- 
parte’s absence in Lgypt. 
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_ She seldom is seen in publick, which I can ace 
toromly fiom her aversion to meet the eyes of s 
former galiancs, wie would proudly proclaim then 
ullucy, 

i sliould like to describe to you the wonderfui m 
mihcence of the apartments of St. Cloud, to whic 
had access in company with Madame Lauriston. 
mong other things, I could not help observing in t 
hail of the throne, fitted up or begun before he w 
prociaimed emperor ; that the cornice w.s orname} 
ed by a Cock (France) on the back of a croucbis, 
Lion! (England.) The gentieman pointed ut it vei: 
siguificantly. In four compartments of the ceilu» 
were the unperial arms, executed before the peopl 
willed so kindly that he should be urged to do then) 
the favour to accept the empire. 

The apartments of the Empress are the most beau. 
tiful. The window curtains are principally of the 
first muslin and silk, thrown over « rod or'arrow, and 
drawn uside ; silk on one and muslin the other side of 
the window. ica 

_ Her bathing room is a curiosity. It is about eight 
feet square, and composed entirely of mirrors. On 
two opposite sides are narrow pilasters, which re 
so regularly and so many times reflected, that one is 
obiiged to feel of the walls not to believe that it is’a 
gallery 390 feet long. The trough for the Imperial 
Venus to wallow in is of white marble. 

{ could not avoid observing st Malmaison, that in 
Bonuparte’s libiary every. thing relates to Egypt ;— 
books, maps, and models. And at the annual exhibi- 
tion, the painting which was crowned with laurel, re- 
presented him in the famous hospital at Jaffa, among 
the pestiierous soldiers, touching the virulent sore of 
one. f could mention other things showing not only 
his penchant to Egypt, but that he is proud and flatter- 
ed by his bloody and abominable achievements there. 
Frenchmen are kept ignorant of, and many will not 
believe what Sir R. Wilson wrote. i 

I often asked ut Paris, whether he governed, or Tal- 
leyrand, or some others, and was always assured that 
he oviginates and conducts every thing. Tallevrand 
taay be ordered to daw up such a document ; Cam- 
baceres such a , Mai bois or Lebrun such ascheme 
of fmance : but he is prime mover. 

fpon the whole, instead of despising and detestine 
Bonaparte, 1 wos compelled rather to applaud and ad- 
mire him as ihe Chicf of a nation. Who would prefer 
being governed by an ignorant, wilful, wicked mob, 
« emoeratic people, to being subject to the skilful, 
Goiverute, and protecting will of an individu? J 
wait ho mercy in justice, nor aregard to popular feel- 
ngs nm a fovernment. 

Sonaparte governs with an energy truly admirable ; 
and although we hear of «deeds of darkness” and oll 
that, much exaggerated, the people of Paris, from the 
excelleney of the police, enjov all the benefits which 
result trom perfect order ; benefits, which I wish 
were to be enjoyed as surely in Boston ; or even in 
this city of free thinking and too free acting ! 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 

ATPTEP. he had run through ‘is youthful career of a- 
musement and dissipation, became so hypochondriac« 
that he used occasionally to have his physician called 
up in the midcile of the night to attend him, as he ime 

agined himself to be dying. 
Sir Philip W urwick thus describes Oliver Cromwell: 
‘¢ The first time that I ever took notice of him was 
in the very beginning of the Parliament held in No- 
vember 1640. I perceived a gentleman spexaking, 
whom I knew not, very ordinarily apparelled ; for it 
wasa plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country taylor. His linen was pl in, 
and not very clean, and I remember a speck or two of 
hlood upon his little band, which was not much lager 
tian his collar: his hat w s witho ta hat-band.—Hie 
rature wos ofa cnod size ; his sword stuck close to 
his side ; his countenance swin and reddis® ; bis 
ice sharp and untinable, and his cloque ce fill of 
reor, for the sub’ect m-tter would not bear mic! of 





reason, it being in behalfof« s rvantof Mr. Povnane’s, 
whe had dispersed libels against the Queen for her 
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dancing, and such like innocent and courtly sports ; 
and he aggravated the imprisonment of this mid b: 
the Council-tuble unto that length, thatone would has: 
believed thai the very government itself had been : 
great danger by it. 1 sincerely profess it lessened ve 
ry much my reverence for that great Council, for h 
was very much ‘hedikened unto. And yet Lhived*to 
gee this very gentleman whom (out of no ill-wilk to 
him) 1 thus describe, by multiplied successes, and b 
real but usurped power, having had a better taylo», 
and more converse amongst good company, in mic 
own eye, when, for six weeks together, I was a pris. 
oner at Whitehuil, uppear of « great and majestic de 
poriment and comely presence. 

‘ The first years,” adds Siv Philip, “of Cromwell’s 
manhood were spent ina dissolute course of life, in 
gouad-fellowsmp and gaming, which afterwards he 
aeemed very sensible of, and very sorry for ; and as 
if it had Deen a good spirit that had guided him there 
id, He usedia good method upon his conversion, for 
fre dectired that he was ready to muke restitutuion un- 
0 Ley nen who would accuse him, or whom he could 
accuse himself to have wronged. (To ins honour i 
speak this,” continues Sir philip; ‘for I think the 
public acknowledgments men make of the public evils 
thes have done, to be the inost glorious tropmes tht 
con be assigned to them.) When he w.s thus civiliz- 


ed, he joined himseif to men of his own temper, who 


o> 


pretended to transports and revelations. - 

Lord Hollis, in his Memoirs, accuses Cromwell of 
behaving cowardly in two or three actions ; and . ils; 
th.t us he was going in procession to the High Court 
of Justice in Westminster-hall, to try the King, some 
of the soldiers reproached him openly, and infthe 
hearing of the people, with want of courage. 

Oliver’s speeches tw his Parliament appear perplex- 
ed and embirrassed. He had, most probably} his‘rea- 
gons for making them uninieliig: ble. 

In his cheertul hours Cromwell appears *6 have 
laughed at the fanatics who supported him end his 
government. The jest of the cork-screw is well 
known; and when, on his having dispatched: fleet 
upon some secret expe ‘ition, one of the fanaticssc Hed 
upon him, and hid the impudence to teil him, thatithe 
Lord wanted to know the destination of it; ‘The 
Lord shall knoW.” says Cromwell, “for thou shalt 
go withthe fleet” So ringing his bell, be ordered 
some of his soldiers to take him on board one of the 
ships belonging to it. 

Cromwell, like m iny other reformers of government, 
Was very apt to censtire grievances in Church and 
State, though he had not framed to himself anv partic- 
ul ror specific plan of amending them. On the sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical affairs he once frankly and ingen- 
uously said, to some persons with whom he ws dis- 
puting, “IT can tell what I would not have, thergh I 
cannot tell what I would have.” 

The French proverb says, “ A man never goes 50 
far as when he does not know where he is going.”’— 
This wis, most probably, Cromwell’s case : he hid, 
indeed, gone so far, that, with Macbeth, he might 
have saia, 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 

Oliwer’s fears for bis personal safety carried him on 
in his career of wickedness, when once he had began 
it, and particularly when he found that he could not 
trust the assurances of his Sovereign. The latter part 
of his life was embittered by fear and:remorse, and 
after the publication of that celebrated work ‘ Kill. 

ing no Murder,” he appears né#@Pto have had a quiet 

moment. 

It is mentioned in Spence’s MS. Anecdotes, that a 
few nivhts after the «xeeution of King Charles the 
First, a man covered with a cloak, and w'th his fice 
mi fed up, supposed to have been Oliver Cromwell, 

_merched slowly round the coftin, covered with a pall, 
which contained the remains of Charles, and exeluim. 
ed, loudly enough to be heard bv the attendants on 
the remains of that unfortunate monarch, © Dreadful 
necessity '” Having done this two or three times, he 

\'marched out of the reom, in the same slow and solemn 
Bone come into it. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


E. Bronson and others propose publishing monthly, 
in numbers, to contain 72 octavo pages, at 5 dolls. pe 
vear, * Select reviews and spirit of the Foreign Muga- 
zines.’—From a, well Written classic prospectus we 
extract the following which will exhibit the views.01 . 
the publishers :— ae 

«« {he Editors of the present compilation propose to 
extract from ull foreisn and American Journals, Mag- 
azines and Reviews, such arueles as, m their judg- 
ment, merit preservation, They hope by such means, 
t« present to their countiamen, & mass Of sound lite - 
rature, which whileit will aid the man of sense in his 
researches, and ghejstudent in his closet, will enable 
the desultorysreadeér to place on his parlour window 
a book thatpwill!€heat life of some of its cares.” 

Y 
Mr. C imberiand has in the press, a Novel, to be en- 


titled... J%hn de Lancastér, It as the work which he 
announces in his Memoirs in the following words, 


2th. ve also planned, and in great prt finished, one 


more novel, up@ which I have bestowed much time 
and care, anxious to leave sumething behind me which 
may instruct the scholar us well as the idler, some- 
thing which gravity may read without contempt, and 
nodesty without a blush: a work of fancy that may 
prove I have not quite exhausted my capacity to a- 
mise, nor quite abandoned my endeavours to instruct.” 


Doctor Ramsay, (the ceicbrated Historian) has is- 
sued proposals for publishing a History of Senth-Car- 
from its frst settlement in 670, to 808. The 
work will be put to press in November next. 


olina, 


Cotton & Stewart, Alexandria, intend publishing 
The Exile of Erin, by Miss Gunning, one volume. 
age aD 
¥O CORRESPCHDENTS, 

« B” thinks the insertion of the anecdote in our 
l.st, relative to Addison, injudicious—Disposed as 
we are to listen to the fricnd of Aidison, and preju- 
diced in favor of the cause he espouses, he could ea- 
sily obtain our assent to almost any encomium he could 
bestow on that illustrious name. Yet do we not think 
‘itgever inindicious to draw vice from its lurking-place 
andeexpuse it to public scorn. _We think it more par- 
ticulrly our duty to do this, when the possessor of 
that (?e%has other qualities which may excuse it and 
thus giveit a sanction which will secure its currency. 
O r readers will be thus benefitted,—for they will see 
that even? the virtues of Addison could not save him 
from the cintempt of posterity for one act of barbari- 
ty.—The ariecdote referred to is detailed, if we recol- 
lect, in D’Israeli’s anecdotes as well as in a little 
anonymous work from which we selected it. When 
we have sucheauthority, we shall continue to publish 
s milay snecdgtes, whether they regard the elegant 
Addison or the cqld-blooded Sterne, who could weep 
over adead ass, yet eufier his mother to starve in a 
workhouse ! 

A communication “ entiz ravages of fire,” is re- 
ceived. 
—~<»—~ 


To gratify the ladies we this week commeneé*the 


interesting biography of Mrs. Znchbal/. fts interes 
's encreased from the circumstance of its being na 
sted on the best authority which guarantees its truth 
und correctness, 


$$$ ———- | 
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MARRIED, 

At Hudson, Mr. Urich Raraback, to Miss Fanny 
Gridley. At Schenectady, Mr. William Roft, of the 
Boght, to Miss Elizabeth Smith, of the former place 
—At Stillwater, Mr. John Cuyler, of New-York, to” 
Miss Catharine Pendigrass, daughter of Col, Samuel 
Pendigrass, of Phileodelphia—At New-Hartiord, Mr. 
Amos Seward, to Miss Asenath Dudley —At Whites- 
Ville, Jefferson co. Mr. Timothy Townsend, of Den« 
mark, to Miss Soloma Davis, of Rutland.—At Puaiis, 
Mr. Jobn Cherry, to Miss Clarissa Adams.—At Uti- 
ea, Mr. Levi Burnum, to Migs Asenath Orvis —At 
Kingsion, Mr, William P. Radcliff, to Miss Hannah 
DiboisjofsNew, Hurley —At New-York, Mr. Jams 
A. Bayard, Jun: to Mids “Harriet Nichols ; Mr. Wil- 
liam Ward, merchint, to Miss Sully Warner, da righe 
ter of M jor James Warner; “Ar. StépherpCyornwell, 
to Miss Eliza Brown; Mr. Charles Lockwodd,to 
Miss Eliza Coddingtin ; Louis B. de Niorth, Esq. to 
Miss Sarah Van Steénbergh ; Mr. John H. Oldershaw, 
to Miss Ma y Corlis; Mr Caleb S. Hulsiead, to Misa 
Margaret Roome.—At. Virginia, George Hoy, Esgq., 
of Richmond, to Miss B ives Meng. eldest daughter 
of James Munroe, Esq, late Minister to Great-Britain . 


ae a 





OIED, 

In this city, on Saturday last.:Dr. Wituetueoe 
Mavcius, in the 7th year of his age, 

At Kinderhook, the Hon. P: ter Silvester, Esq. in 
the 74th vear of hi age.—At Berne, Capt. Benjamin 
F -wier, in the 52dyear of his »ge.—At Hudson, Mrs. 
Hannah Hellenbac:, wife of Henry H. &t.6:; Dovid 
Lasvrence, Esq. Ite recordey of Hudson, £1. 69—— 
At Pompey, Mr. Jhn Beebe, At. 44.—At Richmond, 
the How. John P ig) late Governor of Virginia. 
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GENTIEM®N & LADIES? 


Sloe Store, 


Pr. & B. VANBENTHUISEN, respectfully ac- 

e jusint their dends and the public, that‘ aes hone 

i ut vedto the: NEW STORE, No. 97, in font of 

the City. Fad , Qurt-Strect—Where they Gon tn? + 

carry on the BOT & SHOE MikUPFAC U' ING 

in their varionbranches, and whee they have con- 
stantly for sale? general assortment of 


LADIB SHOES & SLIPPERS, | 
Gzentriem’’s Boos, Boorgxs and Snors3 


of every d 





i~Ae 
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ALSO—N EXTENSIVE ASSORYMERT OP 
LEATHER, 
as cheap, an warranted equal in quality, to any ifs 
this city. 
Albany, G. 141808. 


WIVEG TR. 


INFfransparent CIDER VINHGARe= 
alsc White and Red WINE VINEGAR, 
of a supfior quality, Manufactured by the sub- 
ccriber4nd always for sale in large or small 
quant “S—-warranted free from putrid slops, 
such ¢ distiller’s, brewer’s, and surar-hogse 
drugs&c. which will acidulate and assuimeshe 
appeaince of V negar for a time, but willéeom 
becosé putrid and very unwholesome, a$ ¢ 6m 
tainsone of that pure air, or fixed salts pecu- 
liar » Vinegar made of good Cider or Wine. 
JOHN BRYAN, 


No. 17, Court, & corner of Court ( Beaver-stree:; 


} ‘ ’ y ’ y 

MUSIC SCHOOL. 
eyHE subscriber respectfully informs; that he has 

/ established a MUSEG, SOHOOL ot Mr. Skin- 

ns Cosy RE tous in Green-Street, where those 
Ying Gentlemen who wish tobe taught the know- 
tlre of playing the Cremavy Fruits, will be in. 
ructec on Friday and Saturday,evening ineech weeks. 
fe will also give private lessons if required 


GEORGE KINSELLA 
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Cie Guardian. 
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POETRY. 

— ——— oY 

We are not usually very lavish of praise, but to the 
following little piece we are -willing to give it al- 
most without mixture and without measure» We 
have rarely seen poetry and piety in’ such interest- 
ing and delightful alliance. —Antholegy. 

The following: O.DIE wae written by a young La- 
dy in the northof England, who for many years 
had been of pressed witha hopeless consumption, 


NOT to the rosy maid, whom former hours 
Beheld me fondly covet, tune I now 
The melancholy lyre ; No more I seck 
Thy aid, Hygeia ! sought so long in/ain. 
But ’tis to thee, O Sickness ! ‘tis tg thee 
1 wake the silent strings—accept fhe lay. 
Thou art no tyrant waving the férce scourge 
O’cr unresisting vietims—but a nymph 
Of mild though mournful mien, upon whose brow 
Patience sits smiling, and whose heavy eye, 
Though moist with tears, is alwa fix’d on Heaven. 
Thou wrapp’st the world in clouds but thou canst tell 
Of worlds where all is sunshine, at length 
When through this vale of sorrow fiou hast led 
"Thy patient sufferers, cheering thewhile 
With many a smile of promise, thy) le hand 
Unlocks the bowers of everlasting gst ; 
Where Death’s kind Angel waits d dry their tears 
And crown them with his amarant§ne flowers. 


have felt 



















Yet I have known thee long, an 
Ali that thou hast of sorrow—man 
Has full'n on my cold cheek, and 
Cyli’d forth by thee, has swell’d m 
Yet still I bless thee, O thou chast’ 
For all I bless thee thou hast taugh 
To rest upon itself, to look beyond 
™ narrow bounds of Time and fix i\ hopes 
On the sure basis Of cternity. —— 

Me.nwhile, even in this transitory sech 

Of what hast thou deprived me ? Has ty hand 
Clos’d up the book of knowledge; dra¥ a vei} 
O'er the fair face of Nature ; or destroy 
The tender pleasures of domestick life ? 
Ah no! ‘tis thine to call forth in the hea 
Exch better feeling ; thou awakenest th 
That unconfin’d Philanthropy which feels 
For all the unhappy: that warm Sy@path 
Which casting every selfish care asix ; 
Finds its qwn bliss in seeing others Wt : 
That op micheuaghooy tr yet sublime— 
Which fecling all the nothingness of earth, 
Exalts the soul to heaven: and more than th 
That pure Devotion, which, even in the hour 
Of agonizing pain, can fill the eyes 

W ith tears of ecstasy—such tears perhaps 
As angels love to shed —= 

These are thy gifts, O Sickness ! these to me 
Thou hast vouchsaf’d, and taught me how to prk, 
Shall my soul shrink from aught thou hast ordain? 
Shall I e’er envy the luxurious train 

Around whose path Prosperity has strew’d 
Her gilded toys! Ah, let them still pursue 
The shining trifles ; never shall they know 
Such pure and holy pleasures as await, 

‘ihe heart refin’d by suferings.— Not to them 
















Does Fancy sing her wild romantic song, 
*T snot for them her glowing hand undraws 
The°Saered veil, tratlides theaneelick world, 


Tha hed notin the music of the wind 


voices, that, in whispers sweet, 


} 


’ " 
C.c.gstal 








Call to the flowers—the young and bashful flowers ! 

They see not at the shadowy hour of eve, 

Descending spirits, who on silver wings, 

Glide through the air, and to their harps divine 

Singin softnotes the vesper hymn of praise’: 

Or pausing for a moment as‘they turn 

Their radiant eyes on this polluted scene, 

Drop on their golden harps a pitying tear. 
Prosperity, I court thy gifts no more, 

Nor thine, O fair Hygeia! Yet to thee 

I breathe one fervent prayer ; attend the strain. 

If for my faded brow thy hand prepare 

Some future wreath, let me the gift resign, 

Transfer the rosy garland ; bid it bloom 

Around the temples of that friend belov’d, 

On whose maternal bosom even now 

I lay my aching head ; and as I mark 

The smile that plays upon her speaking face, 


Forget that ever I haveghed a tear. 
— SOS 


SKETCHES. 











THE FOLLY OF INCONSISTENT EXPECTATIONS. 


THIS world may be considered as a great 
mart of commerce, where fortyne exposes to 
our view various commodities ; riches, ease, 
tranquility, fame, integrity, knowledge, &c. 

Every thing is marked at a settled price. 
Our time, our labour, ouringenuity, is somuch 
ready money which weare to lay out to the best 
advantage. Examine, compare, chuse, reject, 
but stand to your own judgment; and do not, 
lke children, when you have purchased one 
thing, repine that you do not possess another 
which you did not purchase. 

Such is the force of well regulated industry, 
that a steady and vigorous exertion of our facul- 
ties, directed to one end, will generally ensure 
success. Would you, fr ‘nstance, be rich? 
Do you think that singl« po nt worth the sacri- 
fice of every thing else? 1 ou may thenbe rich. 
Thousands have become so from the lowest 
beginnings, by toil, patient diligence, and at- 
tention to the minutest articles of expense and 
profit.——-But you must give up the pleasures of 
leisure, of a vacant mind, and of a free and un- 
suspicious temper. 

“ But I cannot submit to drudgery like this, 
I feel above it.” It is well; be above it then ; 
only do not repine that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of great price ?— 
That, too, may be purchased by steady applica- 
tion, and long solitary hours of study and reflec- 
tion. Bestow these, and you shall be learned. 

You are a modest man, you love quiet and 
independence, and have a delicacy and reserve 
in your temper which renders it impossible for 
you to ellow your way in the world and be the 
herald of your own merits. Be content then, 
with a modest retirement, with the esteem ofa 
few intimate friends with the praises of a blame- 
less heart, and a delicate ingenuous spirit and 
disposition, but resign the splendid d stinctions 
of the world te those who can better scramble 
for them. 

— te 

Every art and science has a peculiar phra- 
seology. The lawyer talks of avowri+s, for- 
medons, demurrere, and ceriioraris ; a chemist 
f muriate of soda, oxvgenous gas, séfton,and 
ydrogene , the metaphysician aswunishcs us 


; ) 


\ 








with occult forms, entities, and realities, essence 
and identity ; whilst the grave geometrician 
talks soberly of trafeziums, asymptotes and far. 
allelopinedons. My logical tutor puzzled me 
and himself also in bdarbaras, fafiesmos, concre-« 
teg,oand negatives pregnant ; the next day I 
had to learnefrom the professor of anatomy the 
uses and properties’ of what he called corte; 
ganglion, diafthragm, duodenum, and os hyoides ; 
and the merchant should not smile at profes- 
sional pedantry, for who invented dot/omriee, 
agios, usances, and hyfrothecations ? 

Oo —_—_————————————— 


AMUSEMENT. 











AN OATH CONFIRMED BY A BISHOP. 

Tus late bishop Herring, not more remark. 
able for learning than benevolence, being appli« 
ed to by a poor Curate for his interest to contin- 
ue under any new Rector he should appoint, 
told the man, he was so struck with his humil- 
ity, and affected by his situation, that he should 
have the living himself.— Shall | by G—,” 
said the transported Curate, in the fulness of his 
heart. “ By the living God you shall,” replied 
the good Bishop. 

. ————— 

Count Tracey complaining to Foote, that a 
man had ruined his character, “ So much the 
better,” replied the wit, “for it was a d-—~—d 
bad one, and the sooner it was destroyed, the 
more to your advantage.” 


EVENING SCHOOL, 
T HE Subscriber respectfully informs his emplov- 
ers and the citizens in general, thet he will open 
«) EVENING SCHOOL, st his ScHooL-Room, No. 
25, Washington-Street, on Monday, the 3d of October 
next, from six to nine o’clock, five evenings in each 
week, for the instruction of Youth of both sexes, in 
English Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Geography with the use of Mips, Buclid’s Elemente, 
Plane, Oblique and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensura- 
tion, Gauging, Surve ing, Nuvigation, Algebra, kc. 
Lectures will be delivered to the Students on the 
different branches which they learn. The strictest 
order will be observed, and none admitted but such as 
will conduct them selves with propriety. 
TERMS PBR QUARTER.,.PER MONTA, 
Writing, $2 fl 
Writing and Arithmetic, 2 50 1 
Writing, Arithmetic, and 


English Grammar, 3- 1 23 
Book -Keeping, 4 2 
Mathematics, 5 


2 
THO. ENNIS. 
Albany, Sept. 19, 1808. 


Drawing School. 
Mr. LEMFT. 


AVING opened his Drawixe Senoon, 
at Mrs. THOMPSON’, for the instruc- 
ton of her Scholars ; respectfully informs, that 
Young Ladies who do not belong to her School 
can attend there to receive Lessons, from 2 to & 
o’clock, p.m on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
d ‘y.—He has also opened a School fer Young 
Gentlemen, at Messrs. 1. & G. HUTTON’ 
corner of Beaver, and Court-Streets. 
Albany, August, 1808. 


A24LBANT: 
PUBLISMED RY 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
At ther Book-Stose aud Officy, No. 12, Ceurt Sircet: 










































